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in the divine harmony. Among Post-Kantians Schelling fails to dis- 
tinguish between God's inner life and his outward life in the world, but 
otherwise differs little from Boehme. JJeber die Stellung der Gegen- 
standstheorie im System der Wissenschaften (pp. 48-93) : A. Meinong. — 
There are judgments and knowledge independent of the existence of 
objects to which they refer, for all science rests on the assumption of such 
' impossible objects ' as zero, ' whose existence is equivalent to its non- 
existence.' Mathematics is hypothetical and this independence of exist- 
ence extends to other sciences, in so far as they are a priori in method. 
Bericht uber die italienische Philosophie des Jahres 1905 (pp. 94-104) : 
C. D. Pflaum. — No particular work is singled out from the numerous 
publications which are briefly summarized. Bezensionen: H. Kutter, Das 
Unmittelbare, eine Menschheitsfrage : G. Vorbrodt. J. Dorner, Grund- 
probleme der Beligions Philosophie: Vorbrodt. Esther L. Axelrod, 
Tolstoi's Weltanschauung und ihre Entwichelung : H. Goebel. Notizen. 
Hobhouse, L. T. Morals in Evolution. A study in comparative ethics. 

In two volumes. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1906. Pp. 

vii + 294. 

NOTES AND NEWS 

At the recent meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science President Butler, of Columbia University, made the 
following observations in the course of his address of welcome : " I am 
one of those who now for nearly thirty years have observed at first hand 
the slow, and then the rapid, advance of the sciences to their present 
place in the school and college programs of this country. It has been 
my fortune to listen to and sometimes to participate in the discussions 
and debates which have accompanied that advance. So far as I now 
recollect, every vote that I have had to give has been given in its favor. 
But now at the end of this period I can not help feeling, and I observe 
from reading the literature of the subject that the same feeling is shown 
in England, in France and in Germany, that we have not yet succeeded 
in so organizing the sciences as instruments of general education as to 
fulfill the high expectations which some of us formed for them nearly 
a quarter of a century ago. . . . There can be little doubt that the 
sciences of nature and of man, properly organized and presented as 
educational instruments, are destined to be classified as true humanities. 
I can not help feeling that in addition to their power to instruct and 
inform, they have a power to refine, to uplift and to guide; but I am 
quite confident that as yet we are very far short of having so organized 
this material as to attain these ends." President Welch, who responded 
to the address of welcome, said in reference to the remarks above quoted, 
that the formation of the new section for education was a recognition 
of what President Butler had pointed out, and that it was hoped that the 
work of this section might contribute toward a solution of the problems 
alluded to. President Welch continued as follows : " It may also be 
admitted that exaggerated claims have sometimes been made as regards 
the position which the natural sciences should hold in the scheme of 
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general education and as regards the extent and kind of mental discipline, 
culture and knowledge which, when pursued in such a scheme, they are 
capable of imparting. Without attempting to assign to these sciences 
their exact share in a plan of liberal education, and this share, I need 
hardly say, I deem an important one, I should be sorry to see eliminated 
from the education of even those looking forward to scientific pursuits 
the study of the languages, history and philosophy, which give a culture 
not to be derived solely from the study of the natural sciences and which 
should add greatly to the intellectual pleasure, satisfaction, breadth of 
vision and even efficiency of the man of science. Natural science should 
take its place in a plan of liberal education by the side of the older learn- 
ing, the so-called humanities; each affords a kind of culture not to be 
obtained from the other, and any scheme of higher education which does 
not recognize the equal value of both kinds of culture is one-sided." 

At the same meeting the following were among the more important 
actions of the council and the association. The addition of a new sec- 
tion to the association, namely, Section L — Education. A petition in 
favor of the formation of such a section was presented to the association 
to which were affixed the signatures of one hundred and seventy-one 
men, including many of the most prominent educators. The title of 
Section H was changed from ' Anthropology ' to ' Anthropology and 
Psychology.' A standing committee of five on the bibliography of science 
was appointed, one of whose duties shall be to cooperate with the Inter- 
national Catalogue of Scientific Literature. The committee consists of 
J. McKeen Cattell, E. S. Woodworth, Jas. Lewis Howe, Wm. Trelease 
and C. B. Davenport. A Darwin Memorial Committee of ten was ap- 
pointed to consider the manner in which the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science may suitably commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the publication of the first edition of the ' Origin of 
Species.' 

On January 22 Professor William James announced his withdrawal 
from active teaching at Harvard University. His advanced students pre- 
sented him with a silver loving cup. Professor James will continue a 
member of the Harvard Faculty, but will devote his time chiefly to writ- 
ing. Although this decision of Professor James will be to the advantage 
of non-Cantabrigians, the host of those that are indebted to him for 
teaching and inspiration can but feel deep regret at seeing the dean of 
American psychology terminate his career in any particular. Professor 
James has taught at Harvard since 1872. 

Under the Departments of Philosophy and Psychology of Columbia 
University a course of eight lectures will be given by Professor James, 
on 'Pragmatism, a New Name for an Old Way of Thinking.' These 
lectures will be held in room 305 Schermerhorn, at 4:30, as follows: 
January 29, ' Philosophy and Life ' ; January 30, ' The Pragmatic 
Method ' ; January 31 and February 1, ' Examples of its Application to 
Old Philosophic Questions'; February 5, 'Pragmatism and Common 
Sense ' ; February 7, ' Pragmatism and Humanism ' ; February 8, ' Prag- 
matism and Religion.' 



